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cutting of a child's hair is a solemn ceremony, which may be
performed at any time from soon after birth up till the age
of five or six years, according to the usage of the different
peoples. It is always accompanied by prayers to God and
to the ancestral spirits, and by feasts in which all the members
of the family take part. Among all the peoples, except those
who defer the ceremony for five or six years, the hair cut
from the left side of the child are regarded as faditra> that
is, as connected to the child by sympathetic magic, so that
they can influence him for good or evil. The hairs are
carefully buried or thrown into running water, or are deposited
at 'a distance in some desert place, that no sorcerer may
procure them and use them to compose a philtre for the
purpose of injuring the child. On the other hand, the hairs
cut from the right side of the child are sacrificed to God and
to the ancestors, for the purpose of obtaining the divine favour
for the child.1 When the Lamas in Tibet shave their heads
they carefully preserve the shorn hair and hide it in a hole in
the wall; for if they were to lose it they believe that some
great evil would overtake them.2
Another bodily relic through which a person can be
magically injured is his spittle. Hence precautions have to
be taken to guard the spittle against the arts of the sorcerer.
For this reason the Baganda were careful to cover up their
spittle with earth so as to leave no trace of it behind.3
Speaking of the natives of the Mekeo district in British New
Guinea, a missionary tells us : " Accusations of such magic
were extremely common in the Mekeo district on the south
coast some fifteen years ago. As examples of the kind of
material used I may mention that a fragment or two of a
woman's grass petticoat, or the fibrous part of a piece of
sugar-cane after it had been chewed and spat out, are very
commonly used. I remember once chewing some sugar-
cane in an unfriendly village and a very loyal village police-
man from Waiuan village, on the north-east coast, simply
insisted on the collection and hiding of the fibrous material
I spat out. He feared that the unfriendly village people,
1  A.   and   G.   Grandidier,   Ethno-     Tonkin   to   India   (London,   1898),
graphie de Madagascar, iv. 292.              p. 234.
2  Prince   Henri   d'Orleans,   From         s J. Rosroe, The Baganda, p. 344.